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TOWN AND CITY PLANNING 

A strong plea for city planning of 
a more practical nature than that which 
is being done in America at present 
was made editorially in a recent issue 
of Landscape Architecture, sl quarterly 
published by the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. This plea was 
based on a criticism made by Mr. 
Thomas Adams, to the effect that in 
America, city planning meant the im- 
provement of existing conditions, the 
creation of civic centers and traffic 
routes, the establishment of elaborate 
systems of parks and playgrounds, 
rather than, as in England, the devel- 
opment and subsequent control of rural, 
undeveloped areas. Attention was called 
to the fact that in part the criticism 



was well founded, inasmuch as the "city 
beautiful" idea has dominated our pros- 
pective planning. 

There is no reason, of course, why 
beauty and utility — charm of aspect and 
the comfort of the people — should not 
go hand in hand, but it is true that they 
do not always do so and that our rural 
districts are being very much neglected, 
while for our cities— the cities of to-day 
— we are making great and. really beau- 
ful plans. We are forgetful, while we 
develop our civic centers, that realty 
companies are developing areas on the 
outskirts of our cities without reference 
to the future or to anything, in fact, but 
financial profit, and that these areas will 
before long become a part of the city 
itself. Furthermore, while the sanitary 
conditions of the houses of the poor 
have been greatly improved in recent 
years, very little has been done toward 
improving their appearance — architec- 
turally, esthetically, they are still very 
bad — blots on the city picture or the 
landscape. 

Special note of this fact is taken by 
Edward T. Hartman in a report, late- 
ly rendered the Massachusetts Civic 
League, which during the last year has 
given chief attention to town planning. 
Mr. Hartman says: "For many years 
we have had in Massachusetts a succes- 
sion of short-lived organizations devel- 
oped to improve the appearance of 
towns. They have in the main died be- 
cause their aim was superficial. Beauty 
cannot easily be engrafted upon rotten- 
ness. People are beginning to see that 
in a town in which every house is of 
good design and in which maintenance 
work is carefully looked after, there are 
those elements of art which when com- 
bined make for a beautiful community. 
The town of Bournville, in England, 
has no slum district. It is alike beauti- 
ful in all its parts. Civic art has never 
been heard of there, as a problem with- 
in itself, simply because it has always 
been looked upon as an inherent part in 
the development of the community. The 
people of Bournville have not had to 
try to 'graft impossible stone acanthus 
leaves' upon store-box architecture, upon 
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unpaved streets and upon neglected 
backyards. Outdoor art is a part of the 
constructive work of the community; it 
is not to be worked out as an after- 
thought. It is only when we make mis- 
takes in our fundamental work that we 
have to go back and try to make good 
by other processes." 

This may be regarded as extreme, but 
it is sound reasoning and will be found 
demonstrable. The mill villages of New 
England and the mining towns of Penn- 
sylvania are in many instances a na- 
tional disgrace; the outskirts of our 
most prosperous cities are no better, as 
all who travel will testify. This is all 
wrong and quite unnecessary. There is 
no reason why every city and town in 
America should not be henceforth a 
work of art, a city of sightly houses, 
parks and playgrounds, as well as monu- 
mental buildings and noble vistas. The 
Englishman's criticism and the Ameri- 
can's impeachment may not be alto- 
gether just, but they sound warnings 
to which thought may well be given. 

THE TOLEDO ART MUSEUM 

In the brief article on the completion 
of the Toledo Art Museum, and also in 
connection with the illustration of this 
handsome new building, which were pub- 
lished in the January number of Art 
and Progress, the names of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Green and Wicks, of 
Buffalo, were inadvertently omitted. 
Having from time to time deprecated 
the practice, only too common to-day 
among magazines and newspapers, of 
exploiting fine buildings and other works 
of art without giving due credit to the 
architects and artists who have designed 
and executed them, it is the more humil- 
iating to have ourselves committed this 
sin of omission. 

Messrs. Green and Wicks were, it will 
be remembered, the architects of the Al- 
bright Gallery, in Buffalo, which is not 
only a beautiful building, but one well 
adapted to the purpose for which it was 
designed. The Toledo Art Museum, 
which was formally dedicated on Janu- 
ary 17, is undoubtedly no less successful. 



NOTES 

The forty-fifth Con- 

THE CONVEN- . • n . i A 

vention of the Ameri- 

TION OF THE T j.j. i. £ a t- 

can Institute of Archi- 
tects was held in 

STITUTE OF txr i. , j^ r, 

Washington, D. C, 
from December 12th to 
14th inclusive. The Chapters of the In- 
stitute were well represented by their 
delegates from all sections of the United 
States, as far west as the Pacific Coast, 
as far south as New Orleans, and as far 
north as Boston. Every Chapter was 
represented and the delegates numbered 
one hundred and fifteen. 

Important reports were presented by 
the Institute's several committees. Mr. 
Thomas R. Kimball, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Allied Arts, strongly 
recommended organized effort between 
painters, sculptors and architects. The 
Committee on Education, Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram, Chairman, and the Com- 
mittee on Competitions, Mr. Frank 
Miles Day, Chairman, both presented 
carefully prepared papers which evoked 
considerable thoughtful discussion. Mr. 
Cass Gilbert presented an excellent 
paper on the Conservation of Natural 
Resources, making a special plea for the 
preservation of beautiful scenery. Mr. 
I. K. Pond read an admirable report on 
the International Congress in Rome, 
giving an account of effective work done 
on this occasion. Mr. Arnold W. Brun- 
ner presented a report on Town Plan- 
ning, in which the various Town Plan- 
ning Conferences in this country and 
abroad were reviewed, and recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of laws in aid 
of this work strongly urged. Mr. H. A. 
Gardner, Assistant Director of the In- 
stitute of Industrial Research, read a 
carefully prepared and helpful paper on 
the technique of paint, and Mr. Dyer a 
thoughtful address on Competitions and 
Design. Papers by Mr. Lloyd Warren 
on "Architectural Education," and Mr. 
Wheelock on "Licensing Architects," 
evoked both interest and discussion. 

On the evening of December 13th the 
Gold Medal of the Institute, presented 
every three years to the man who has 



